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IV.— REPEATED VERSES IN HOMER. 

Few of the tests for determining the relative antiquity of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey have been regarded as more decisive than 
the test furnished by repeated verses, the so-called Wieder- 
holungen. This has been the subject of numerous investigations 
and, in spite of the work by Rothe, Die Bedeutung der Wieder- 
holungen fuer die Homerische Frage 1890, continues to be a 
favorite support for the doctrine of modern Chorizontes, as may 
be seen from two recent works in English, Monro, Odyssey 
XII-XXIV (1901) 327 ff., where a long list of examples is given 
to show that there are borrowings from the Iliad by the Odyssey, 
but none of the reverse ; Browne, Handbook of Homeric Study 
(1905), p. 10 1, where discussing the Odyssey the author says, " We 
have still remaining a fairly decisive criterion of lateness in the 
borrowing of passages from one position in the poems to another. 
The borrowings are always found to be from the Iliad to the 
Odyssey, never vice versa ". 

It is no criticism on either of these scholars to say that they 
did not reach these conclusions for themselves, but accepted as 
true the statements given by Sittl, Die Wiederholungen in der 
Odyssee, Munich, 1882, and Gemoll, Die Beziehungen zwischen 
Ilias und Odyssee, Hermes (1883) XVIII, 34 ff. Although many 
other works on Homeric repetitions have appeared it will be 
sufficient for the purposes of this paper to refer to these two only. 
The literature on this subject is given by Professor Rothe, Ilias 
als Dichtung 1910, pp. 22 ff., with whose arguments and conclu- 
sions I am in entire accord. 

I hope in this paper to show that the facts have been distorted 
and that repetitions have in general been omitted whenever they 
do not seem to lend support to the theory of the Separatists. It 
would be idle to apply my investigations to the Doloneia or to 
the last two books of the Iliad, since the answer would be that 
these books are notoriously late and might well belong to a 
period subsequent to the oldest parts of the Odyssey, and so 
accordingly this discussion will be limited to a book at the centre 
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of the Achilleid, the Patrocleia, or book sixteen. I shall first 
give the parallels discovered by Sittl and Gemoll, then some 
that were apparently discovered by neither. 

Sittl found four passages or phrases in the Odyssey which he 
regarded as borrowed from n. (Under the heading 16 Gesang.) 

JI 233 rrikoSi vaiov 

vgl. p. 135 Tt]\68i vaUiv an derselben Stelle des Hexameters. 

In letzerem Verse ist die Verbindung der Infinitive avvKio-e 
vaUiv <f>vkao<r(ixfvai unleidlich und wohl auch sonst aus Homer 
nicht nachzuweisen. , No such a difficulty as Sittl supposes exists 
in the verse in the Odyssey. The note of Ameis-Hentze hints at 
nothing unusual, " vaUiv ausfiihrender Infinitiv der Folge, aber 
<j>v\a<r<rcfievai Infinit. der Absicht ". The passage is not referred 
to in the Grammar of Monro or the Syntax of Stahl, while 
Ogden, De Infinitivi Finalis Constructione, p. 16, mentions it 
only in a long list of examples of similar construction. Such a 
simple combination as rr)\6di vaia whether as infinitive or participle 
must have originated long before Homer, so that it was a 
commonplace in either poem. 

The second reference to this book given by Sittl is ; 

II 289; 6 3'mTioc£VKOvirioiv—Kairireaevol/iai;as t 
G 398 ; avrap b y' oip&t-ag ireaev vtttioc ev KoviqOLV. 

Ich mochte bezweifeln, dass einer, der an der Hand verletzt wird, 
zu Boden sttirzt, und berufe mich auf den analogen' Fall einer 
Uebertreibung, den Christ in der Ilias aufgedeckt hat. 
Homer uses x"p in the sense of arm as well as hand, e. g. 

Z 81 : irplv air' h x t P at ywaixav 

tyEVyOVTCLQ 1Z£0£ELV. 

A foot-stool might easily strike a person with such force on the 
arm as to knock him down. It was no hero who was felled thus, 
but only the cup-bearer, oiVo^oor. 
Sittl's third reference is ; 

II 346 ; vli^e' to 6' avTiKpv 66pv ^dAiteov i^sivepjiae, 
k 162; ir?4^a' to 6" avTiKpv 66pv xa^xeov e^siripr/ae, 

Wenn Erymas von einem Wurfspiesse in den Mund getroffen 
wird, durchbohrt natiirlich der Speer den Schlund und tritt dann 
hinten heraus. Welche riesige Kraft miisste aber ein Jager 
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besitzen, um einen grossen Hirsch mit dem Speere am Ruck- 
grate so zu treffen, dass die Spitze auf der entgegengesetzten 
Seite — an welchem Punkte, erfahren wir hier nicht — heraus- 
kommt. Was den sprachlichen Ausdruck betrifft, so ist 7rX>;£a 
nur eine schlechtere Lesart fur vv£e, da Homer jenes Wort nur 
vom Schwertschlage anwendet. The setting in the Odyssey is as 
follows: Some god in sympathy for Odysseus causes a stag to meet 
him face to face, els 686v aMiv ; as the stag turned from his course, 
eK^aivovra, Odysseus thrust him, n\ij£a, on the centre of the back 
right at the spine and the spear went on through. " Through 
what ? " asks Sittl. Most likely through the thing struck, through 
the stag's spine. However large the stag was, it was not too 
large for Odysseus to pick it up and carry it on his back to the 
ship. A man can surely thrust a spear through the spine or the 
body of a stag which he is able to carry on his shoulders. 

Sittl objects to the use of n-X^a on the ground that this word is 
used exclusively of blows given by a sword. This verb is used 
of the blows delivered by any instrument held in the hand. Cf. 
e. g. B 265 : 

aKijTtTpu ds fieratppevov i}6e Kai &pu ttTitj^ev. 

In the present passage Homer is everywhere consistent, Odysseus 
thrust the stag, ir\tj£a, and stepping on the body drew the spear 
from the wound, areiX!), which is the technical word for a wound 
made by a thrust and not by a hurled missile. To read into this 
passage that Odysseus hurled the spear and then find difficulties 
therein, is to assign to Homer an idea which he denies not only 
by the setting, since there is no reference to Odysseus coming up 
to the slain stag, but especially by the specific use both of n-X^a 

and a>r«Xij. 

The fourth and last parallel mentioned by Sittl is; 

II 775 ; /la/rva/ievov a/if aiirdv 6 <!' kv orpodiaAiyyi Kovir/c 
KeiTo fikyas fizyaXuGrX \zkaapxvoQ iTTTroavvauv. 

o) 39 ; fiapvdfievot -Kepi aeio' ov <5' kv OTpotyaktyyc aovirig 
Keioo fieyas fieyaTiUtyrl XelaafiEvo^ mnoovvauv. 

In der zweiten Nekyia fehlt die Pointe von XcXao>teW Imroowaav, 
Achilles lenkte ja seinen Wagen nicht selber, wahrend Keb- 
riones in der That imroawawv iv dSat erscheint. To deny to 
Achilles this particular skill is to miss the whole tone of the 
Iliad. The heroes themselves, not their drivers, were the skilled 
horsemen, and Achilles above all others. When Achilles planned 
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the races he excused himself from participation on the ground 
that if he took part there could be no doubt of the outcome ; 

"i 274; el fiev vvv etti dXku ae6Xsvoifiev 'Axaioi, 

T) r' av iyi> to irp&ra Aafiiiv Kkiolrpidz ipspoi/iTjv 
lore yap, baaov kfiol apery TrepifHaXTierov linrot. 

In the chariot-race which followed the chieftains were the con- 
testants and were called the knights. Cf. the words of Apollo, 

P 75 "• • "Exrop, viv ail [lev &8e ditis, aKixrjTa &ia>Ka>v, | tmrovs Alaicl&ao 
8ai(ppovos ' ot 5 aXeyetvol \ dv&pdat yt 6vi]T0t(Tl daprjpevai r)S oxitaBai | a\Xo> 

y rj 'AxtXiji, K r\. After the death of Patroclus Achilles returning 
to battle addressed his horses thus ; 

T 401 ; a/Uwf dr) <ppa(so6e aauaeuev r/vwx^a ktA. 

Here the driver can be none other than Achilles, but Homer 
removes any possible doubt in verse 424, after Achilles tells his 
horse Xanthus he need not foretell his doom, since he has 
already been warned ; 

f; pa Kal iv TrpuToi; idx<*n> exe fiawxat "m-Kinx;. 

Yet in the face of this we are assured that " Achilles lenkte ja 
seinen Wagen nicht selber ". Throughout the Iliad the drivers 
are merely subordinate, th'ey hold the whip, yoke up the horses, 
hold them while the great men fight, but as already said, the 
skilled horsemen are the heroes themselves. 

While Sittl was preparing his investigation Gemoll was inde- 
pendently at work on the same subject, but did not print his 
results until he had compared them with the published work of 
Sittl's, so that the production of Gemoll's is both an original 
contribution and a running comment on the earlier publication. 

Gemoll, Hermes 1883, 24 ff., found 136 examples of borrowing 
from one poem by the other; " Mein Resultat ist folgendes: 
unter den 136 Stellen sind nur drei und zwa"r in-die Ihas spafer 
eingeschoben in welchen sich die Odyssee als Original erweisf ". 
No one of these three passages is connected with the book now 
under consideration, the Patrocleia, so they do not require 
discussion here. 

Of the four passages given by Sittl, as already quoted, Gemoll 
saw traces of imitation from the Iliad to the Odyssey in but one, 
the last one given, and like Sittl bases his argument on the 
impropriety of assigning skill in horsemanship to Achilles. 
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However he gives two other examples of imitation not mentioned 
in the earlier treatise. P. 71, Auf des Patroklus Bitte: " Wenn 
du eine deo-n-ponlt) vermeidest und die Mutter dir wohl von Zeus 
Bescheid brachte, so entsende mich ", entgegnet Achill : 

II 50 ; ovre deoirpOTrirjg {pt7ra£ofuu, ijvriva olda, 

ovre rl p.ot Trap Zr/vbg kirtypaSe Trdrvca p.ifr]p. 

a 409 fragt Eurymachus den Telemach, ob der Fremde 
(Mentes) eine Botschaft gebracht oder in eigener Noth ge- 
kommen sei, und Telemach antwortet : 

414 ; ovt' oiv ayyeXty en mldopuu, el nodev IW01, 

ovre deoTrpoizitjt; ep.7ra%o/uai, r/vrtva fiTjrrjp . . , kgepkr/rai. 

Nach der 8e<mponl$ war riicht gefragt, und die zweite Frage nach 
dem Reisezweck des Mentes wird ueberhaupt nicht beantwortet. 
Telemachus in his reply wishes to emphasize the certainty he 
feels that his father cannot return, so he refuses to believe in the 
two sources of hope or information, namely messages and proph- 
ecies. How eagerly Penelope sought for any tidings of her 
husband is shown by her treatment of the disguised Odysseus 
and by the words of Eumaeus ; 

£ 126 ; of 6k tC aAqrevotv 'IdaKqc ff dfjpov iKTjTat, 
eWibv £f dka-Koivav kfiijv aTKarrpaa {3a£ec 
7) (f ev degajievri tyikkei aal emora fieTaXXq, 

Gemoll's second objection that Telemachus did not answer the 
question in regard to the purpose of the stranger's visit shows 
utter lack of poetic comprehension. Eurymachus' questions are : 

a 406 ; oTnrodev ovto<; avijp' ■Koir](; d' kg evxerai elvai 
yairjs ; ■kov 6k vv ol yeveq nai ■Karp'tQ apovpa ; 
rjk tlv 1 ayyeXiTjv irarpbg (pkpei kpxofikvow, 
% kbv avrov xP tt0 S keWflopevoi; rdd* licavei ; 

The answers to these questions are : 

417 ; geivog 6' ovtoc; k/ib<; jrarpaio^ ex Td<pov kariv, 
M.kvrr/<; <5' y KyxioXoiO daiippovog efixerai elvai 
vl6$, arap TaQlotai QthqpeTfioiGiv avaooei. 

Every detail except the last is answered ; the name, the 
land, the parentage, the occupation of the stranger is given, 
but no poet could have ruined his poem right at the start by 
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permitting Telemachus to reveal the purpose of the visit as 
given in 294 ; 

(f>pa$£odai Si/ lireira Kara <f>pkva nai Kara 0vp,6v, 
binros /ce pvriBTrjpaq kvi fieyapoiai Tcolatv 
KT£ivy( 7/e SoTiw I) a/i<pa66v 

If Telemachus had told this to the suitors, as demanded by 
Gemoll, there could be no Odyssey such as we now have. 
Gemoll's other example of borrowing from the Patrocleia is 

n 779! ifV & V& l0 C /tcreviaaero fiovfarrdvSe 
nal Tore 6ij ktX. 

These words occur also 1 56. No comment is made to show why 
the Odyssey contains the borrowed passage. In the Iliad this 
verse causes the greatest difficulty, as it describes a time of day 
closely akin to 

A 84 ; 6<j)pa fiev yag rp> ml aeftro tepbv Jjjiap ktX 

Since the time mentioned in the earlier book there have been 
many hours of fighting, so we are surprised to find that it is still 
early in the afternoon. In the Odyssey there is no difficulty, the 
Kikones come early in the day, the Greeks though outnumbered 
hold them off during the morning and until noon, but finally 
exhausted in the afternoon they are defeated and flee. 

In no passage given by Sittl or by Gemoll is there a cogent 
reason for assuming any verse of the Patrocleia is copied or 
borrowed by the Odyssey. 

However there are other verses in the Patrocleia similar to 
verses in the Odyssey, and these Sittl and Gemoll have dis- 
creetly omitted. 

II 466 ; "Zapmjiov 6' avrov fiiv an^/iPpore dovpl tpaeivy 
devrepot; 6pfiifiei$) 6 de Hqdaaov ovTaoev 'litkov 
lyx u <?ef«dv oiftov 6 <S' ijipaxs Ov/ibv aiadov, 
aad <5' insa' iv Koviijol /mikov, airb ($' iwTaro dvfioc;. 

Here we have the anomalous use of oCrao-e in the sense of 0aXXo>, 
meaning to wound by hurling, not by a weapon held in the 
hand. Cf. Lehrs De Aristarchi Studiis Homericis 3 , p. 52, "B<iX- 
\eiv non dicitur nisi de hasta vel sagitta vel omnino de missili 
quod eminus iactatur, itaque distinguitur ab oirdvu, rvyfrai, vi£m, 
n-Xijgat, quae contra nusquam dicuntur nisi de vulneribus cominus 
illatis Is, Didymus, cum librum de Aristarchi editio- 
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nibus Homeri conscriberet, unum repperit locum, huic vocabu- 
lorum usui absonum. Scilicet n 467 de Sarpedone legitur 

6 de Tlr/daoov ovTaaev iTnrov^ 

cum ex antecedente versu pateat Sarpedonem hastam torsisse ". 
Lehrs gives quotations from Aristonicus and Didymus which 
show that they recognized that here Homeric usage had been 
violated. 

The difficulty, so evident in the Iliad, does not appear in the 
parallel verses in the Odyssey : 

r 449 ; 6 de fitv tydafxevoQ eXaaev av<; 

yowbg virep, iroXkbv 6e dirjtyvce aapKbg bdbvri 
"kmpiifiQ aigat;, ov 6 y bareov 'iKero <j>ot6£. 
tov 6' 'ObvoevQ ovt7jge tv%<jv Kara degibv tifiov, 
nad d' eirea' ev kovltigl fiaKcyv, airb 6' etrraro dvfids. 

These verses describe the fight of Odysseus with the wild boar 
and tell how he received the wound. The boar rushed at 
Odysseus, tore his leg with his tusk, and in the struggle at close 
quarters Odysseus thrust him with the spear. They were so 
near each other that Odysseus could not have hurled the spear 
but must have held it in his hand. If there be borrowing in 
these two passages the original can hardly be in doubt. It is 
remarkable that both Sittl and Gem oil overlooked these long 
parallel passages. 

II 742 ; 6 6' ap' apvevTTjpi eoutitQ 

Kainrecr' inr* evepyeog dL<ppov y Mire 6' barea 6vfio<;. 

This is the description of the fall of Cebriones when struck by a 
rock hurled by Patroclus. The Homeric chariot was only a low 
vehicle, not reaching to the warrior's knee, so that a plunge, or 
rather a fall, on dry ground from so low a platform gave little 
occasion for the comparison with a diver, yet this scant occasion 
is made less by the fact that Cebriones did not go head first, but 
tumbled over backwards, since the blow was straight in front. 

737 ; /3d/U S' "EicTOpog tjvioxrja 

lirirwv qvi 7 exovra, fieroiTnov b%ec Xai. 
afKJiorepag 6* b(j>pvg avve"kev Xtdog, ktX. 

The comparison with the diver is found in the Odyssey ; 

ft 41 1 ; 6 cP apa irpvfivri eve vtji 

n\ri^e KvftepvqTeo) netpa^qv, ovv cP bare* apage 
tt&vt' ap.vb°is Ke<pa2,ij<;- 6 d' dp* apvevT-fjpi kouiUQ 
icair-ireo' air* iKpc6fpcv t Xnze 6* barka Ovfiog ayfyvup. 
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This is the description of the plunge made by the helmsman 
when struck by a bolt from Zeus he was thrown headlong from 
the deck into the sea. Everything in this passage, the lofty 
deck, the headlong plunge, the sea itself suggested the com- 
parison with a diver. In the Odyssey the simile is original and 
natural, in the Iliad it is forced and unnatural. The passage in 
the Iliad may have been suggested by some previous poem 
which contained a description similar to the one in the Odyssey. 
It is out of place in the Patrocleia, but was dragged in so as to 
give occasion for the jest that Cebriones might support many by 
diving for oysters. 

If there be original and copy in the use of this simile the Iliad 
surely contains the copy. Oddly enough this evident parallel 
escaped both Sittl and Gemoll. 

II 548 ; Tp&a<; 6e Kara Kpqdev "kafiz Trevdod 

A 588 ; SkvSpsa 6' vtyntETijWa Kara tcpyOeu %ee Kapirov, 

In the Odyssey Kara <c/>^0«i< is used in its literal sense, the fruit 
hung or dropped over the head of Tantalus, in the Iliad the use 
is figurative and the original force of the phrase is lost. As the 
literal use of a word or phrase must precede the transferred or 
figurative, so the passage in the Odyssey is nearer the source of 
koto Kpri6tv than the one in the Iliad. 

A similar relation exists between the two following: 

II 66 ; el 6rj nvaveov Tpuarv ve<po( afiij>ifie(3r)Ke 

[i 74 ; 01 de dvu cudireXot 6 fiev ovpavbv evpiiv luavei 

b^s'ty Koprnpy, ve(p£2,T/ Si fuv a/iipifSifl/jKe 

Kvavey 

In the Odyssey it is a real, a literal cloud, in the Iliad the 
expression is figurative and derived. Whether one passage in 
Homer be derived from the other or not, the expression in the 
Iliad presupposes just such a verse as we have in the Odyssey. 

These few parallel passages, not discussed in previous publica- 
tions, show how little truth there is in the statement, " The 
borrowings are always from the Iliad to the Odyssey and never 
the reverse ", and also show how biased the application of this 
theory has been, since the argument which makes the Odyssey 
dependent on the Iliad reverses itself and with equal force makes 
the Iliad dependent on the Odyssey. These parallels, taken 
from a single book, do not prove that the Odyssey is older than 
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the Iliad, but they do show the worthlessness of the investigations 
conducted by Sittl and Gemoll. 

Homer and his predecessors must have had a great store of 
similes, descriptions, and narratives from which they freely 
drew ; the original passage may be incorporated in many 
parts of Homer, e. g., the description of a headlong plunge 
from the deck and the comparison with a diver may well be re- 
peated in the original form in the passage in the Odyssey, quoted 
above, since a description so natural must have originated long 
before Homer. This very traditional description may have 
suggested the comparison with a diver in describing the fall of 
Cebriones, or, more probably, the poet forced the comparison in 
order to introduce the sarcastic reference to diving for oysters. 
However this may be, there can be no doubt that the comparison 
in the Odyssey is far nearer the original simile, if it be not itself 
that very original. 

A similar explanation applies to all the passages I have 
quoted. 

Conclusion. 

The repeated verses furnish no indication of the relative 
antiquity of the Iliad and the Odyssey, a traditional description 
may fit better now in one poem now in the other, but this does 
not prove as far as they are mutually concerned imitation or 
dependence. 

John A. Scott. 

Northwestern Univbrsity. 



